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There are 600.000 words in the English language. 
The educated adult uses about 2,000 a day. 
Of these, the 500 most frequently used have 14,000 different definitions. 
Does anyone know what anyone else is talking about? 
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From the Editor .. . 


. what a time the CR staff 


Wheeeeee! That October issue . 
had . 


Well, one thing’s for certain—nothing else can possibly go wrong 
for the rest of the year. Everything that could have gone wrong went 
just that way last month. We had problems that ranged from our 
own ineptness at magazine editing to mix-ups in print shop schedul- 


ing. 
But, despite the tardiness (and occasional editorial boo-boo) 
we hope you share our pride in the “new” CR. 


We think we’ve got something going—not that we’re satisfied, 
understand—CR is going to get better . . . and better. Here’s where 
your comments and criticisms come into the picture: Are there ways 
in which CR could better serve your station? Do you have any par- 
ticular likes or dislikes about the magazine? Don’t be shy—we’re 
brave! 


When you send your next article to CR, include a letter telling 
us what you think about the magazine. 


NATIONAL 


NEWS 


CAMPUS TALENT SEARCH 


Warner Brothers-Seven Arts Rec- 
ords, Inc., is sponsoring a national 
youth talent search which will result 
in long-term recording contracts in as- 
sociation with the syndicated ‘Your 
All-American College Show,” it was 
announced by President J. K. 
(“Mike”) Maitland. 


The weekly half-hour show spot- 
lights talent from college campuses 
around the country. Produced by 
Wendell Niles Productions, the musi- 
cal show has a “‘tapemobile” and crew 
continually on the road visiting col- 
lege campuses. Prospective talent is 
taped locally and the tapes are sent 
to the show’s headquarters in Holly- 
wood where the final selections are 
made by the production staff. 

Those passing auditions are flown 
to Hollywood to appear on the show. 

Agreement between the record com- 
pany and the television show gives 
Warner Brothers and Reprise execu- 
tives an opportunity to hear and meet 
the youthful talents and to proffer 
flexible recording contracts for what- 
ever contestants they choose. 


SOMETHING'S BREWING 


America’s twenty-two leading brew- 
ers had another banner year in 1967— 
with an overall sales gain of 5.7%. The 
top brewers sold 95,561,000 barrels of 
beer last year—and spend $1.25 per 
barrel on measured media advertising. 

Spot television was the most popular 
media for brewers, accounting for 48% 
($57,743,100) of all ad dollars spent. 

Radio was right in there too, in sec- 
ond place—ahead of magazines and 
newspapers—carrying 24% of the beer 
ad business. Brewers spent a whopping 
$27,088,000 on spot radio time. 


NAB & SOCIAL CONCERN 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters has scheduled an in-depth 
study of the crisis in the cities, and 
the broadcaster’s role in remedying 
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these problems at its Fall conference 
series. 

Other conference highlights include 
a report on the state of the radio-tele- 
vision industry, a radio roundtable on 
recorded music and an address by an 
FCC official. Also on the agenda are 
discussions on radio’s role in contemp- 
orary life and the need for political 
action by broadcasters against the 
danger of government encroachment. 

See the CALENDAR for the dates 
and locations of remaining National 
Association of Broadcasters confer- 
ences. 


GATES BUSTLING 


Gates Radio is bubbling over with 
news these days... It was announced 
that Loring S. Fisher has been promot- 
ed to manager of FM products. Fish- 
er served as a speaker in the Studio 
Engineering and Maintnance session 
of last year’s IBS Convention. 


Gates also informed us that John E. 
Leonard has moved up to the position 
of product specialist, AM transmitters. 
Leonard had been acting as a sales 
correspondent. 


Daniel A. Roberts has joined the 
Gates Sales Department an an audio 
products specialist. He was an audio 
design engineer prior to joining the 
sales department. 

Paul Timpe has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the company’s Wash- 
ington, D.C. office. He had_ served 
previously as manager of the custom 
order department and district man- 
ager. 

The Quincy, Illinois based manu- 
facturer also reports that it has book- 
ed the largest single order for FM 
broadcast equipment in the firm’s his- 
tory. 

In excess of $250,000, the order in- 
cludes twenty-eight Criterion Tape 
Cartridge machines, three FM trans- 
mitters and audio equipment. Pur- 
chaser is the LIN Broadcasting Co. of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


NO SPEEKA UKRANIAN? 


IEEE is sponsoring the translation 
of four Russian, one Ukrainian, one 
Chinese and two Japanese technical 
journals. Advance tables of contents 
of forthcoming translated issues and 
reviews of selected papers appear in 
each issue of IEEE’s Spectrum. 


Subscription rates for the transla- 
tions and additional information can 
be obtained from IEEE Subscriber Re- 


lations, 345 East 47 Street, New York, 
New York, 10017. 


IRTS COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
General Chairman James E. O’Gra- 
dy (RKO General) and Program 
(Continued on Page 26) 


CALENDAR 


Nov. 12 


Radio Commercials Workshop, In- 
ternation Radio and Television So- 
ciety, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Nov. 14-15 


NAB Fall Conference, Dallas Hil- 
ton, Dallas. 


Nov. 15 & 16 


New England Intercollegiate Radio 
Conference, College of the Holy 
Cross, Worcester, Mass. 


Nov. 18-19 
NAB Fall Conference, Atlanta 
Marriott, Atlanta. 

Nov. 19-21 


Television Bureau of Advertising 
annual meeting, Continental Plaza 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Novy. 19-22 


Forty-fourth annual National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcast- 
ers Convention, Sheraton - Park, 
Washington. 


Nov. 20-23 
Sigma Delta Chi anniversary meet- 
ing, featuring Dr. Frank Stanton 
and Lou Harris, Atlanta Marriott, 
Atlanta. 


Nov. 23 


IBS Pacific Regional Conference 
(location not reported). 


Nov. 26 
Newsmaker Luncheon, Internation- 


al Radio and Television Society, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Dec. 1 
Deadline for NAB Grants. 


Jan. 10 


Network Newsmen Newsmaker 
Luncheon, International Radio and 
Television Society, Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, New York. 


March 21-22 


Convo30, Annual IBS Convention, 
Washington Hilton, Washington. 
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The SM60 cannot be stereotyped—is equally at home 
in the studio or in the field—stand-mounted or hand- 
held—in uses as diverse as outdoor sporting events 
and elaborate variety shows. Small wonder that audio 
engineers have called it one of the most versatile 
omnidirectional dynamics they’ve ever encountered, 
for the SM60 is a unique combination of good-looks, 
strength, performance and economy. 

The smooth, wide-range response provides cleanest, 
natural reproduction of both speech and music. A very 
effective built-in wind and “pop” filter protects against 
undesirable effects of close-talking. 

Lustrous, non-glare metallic finish and tailored-to-the- 


hand dimensions provide striking on-camera appear- 
ance and superior handability. Specially reinforced 
machined-steel case front is designed to take abuse 
that would ruin other microphones—you can drop it 
on its nose without damage to the internal structure! 
Efficient windscreen and front end are quickly and 
easily removable for cleaning. 

Best of all, it is priced competitively with conventional 
“workhorse” microphones. Why not check out an SM60 
now? See your Shure Professional Products Distributor, 
or contact Mr. Robert Carr, Manager of Professional 
Products Division, Shure Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 60204—-Phone 312 - 328-9000. 


VERSATILE OMNIDIRECTIONAL DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 


THE LAST WORD IN WEARABLE LAVALIER MICROPHONES... BY SHURE 


replaceable. 


© 1967 Shure Brothers, Inc. 
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Specifically designed for radio, TV, motion pictures .. . matches well in 
sound with stand or desk mounted units. Smoothly-contoured, machined- 
steel case and recessed grille for minimum clothing: noise. Exclusive 
snap-in mounting of microphone for greater convenience, security. 
“Positive Lock” lavalier goes on in an instant—provides simple, noise- 
less position adjustment. Extra-flexible, kink-free rubber cable is easily 


MODEL SM51 DYNAMIC LAVALIER 


REGIONAL 


NEWS 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

IBS—Southern College Conference 
was held Oct. 25-26 at Georgia State 
College, Atlanta. Approximately 300 
college broadcasters attended featur- 
ed workshop sessions and lectures led 
by some of the industry’s top profess- 
ionals. 

Speakers included Lewis R. Link, 
director of public relations at Georgia 
State College; John Culver, executive 
secretary of the Georgia Association of 
Broadcasters; Will Lewis, director, 
WBUR, Boston University; Rod Col- 
lins, director, Radio & TV Center, 
University of Virginia, and Robert 
Shelton and Larry K. Phillips, IBS— 
Southern. 

Georgia Governor Lester Maddox 
performed the welcoming address Sat- 
urday morning. 

Sessions included: educational pro- 
gramming, popular music programm- 
ing, carrier current technology, careers 
in broadcasting, underground radio, 
station administration, production stu- 
dio equipment maintenance and sales. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

New England Region’s ‘68 Intercol- 
legiate Radio Conference is the victim 
of untimeliness this year—at least from 
the standpoint of CR’s deadlines. 

This conference, set for November 
15-16, couldn’t really be previewed ef- 
fectively—and since CR is published 
around the 10th of the month (no 
snickering!) we could hardly report 
the event. 

As we have it—here’s what is to hap- 
pen: Home of the convention is the 
College of the Holy Cross in Wor- 
chester, Mass. Six seminars are sched- 
uled for Saturday, November 16. Top- 
ics include Sales, Engineering Man- 
agement, “The Campus Reporter,” 
(news and special affairs producing), 
Music, and a Production Clinic. 

As planned, the production clinic 
will be an actual production period— 
with all stations participating who so 
desire. The keynote address is sched- 
uled to immediately follow the lunch- 
eon banquet on Saturday, but the 
speaker had not been announced at 
press time. 
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Need Research $$$ ? 
NAB Grant Gan Help 


Interested in conducting research 
in broadcasting? If so, would $1,000 
help? 

NAB thought it would when they 
originated their annual Grants for Re- 
search in Broadcasting three years 
ago. 

The 1968 program is underway— 
and a filing deadline for proposals has 
been set for December 1. 


Here’s what it’s all about: NAB 
established the program to stimulate 
interest in broadcasting research and 
it is intended to encourage qualified 
personnel to enter this field and fa- 
cilitate their training—as well as assist 
individuals already working in the 
area. 

A secondary purpose is to expand 
existing knowledge of the role and 
function of broadcasting. 


The proposed research should relate 
to the social, cultural, political, and 
economic aspects of American commer- 
cial broadcasting. Research designs 
concerned with radio are particularly 
encouraged in this competition. 


Proposals may pertain to either ba- 
sic or applied problems. The approach 
to the problem may be either primary 
(e.g. field studies) or secondary (e.g. 
literature surveys) in nature. 


Proposals for methodological de- 
velopment and ‘model building’’ re- 
search in any of these categories will 
be welcomed. 


Evaluation of proposals submitted 
will be made by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the broad- 
casting industry, professionals in 
broadcasting research and academi- 
cians. The committee will judge each 
proposal in terms of the following cri- 
teria: 

1. Problem conceptualization — Is 
the problem to be investigated an im- 
portant one? Is the problem one for 
which research can feasibly provide a 
solution? The problem itself need not 
necessarily be new. The applicant may 
know of questions, which, though re- 
searched in the past, have not been 
successfully resolved. 


2. Research technique — Are the de- 
sign, methodology and proposed analy- 


sis of results the most appropriate for 
solving the problem to be investigated? 
If a literature survey is proposed, are 
the references sufficiently pertinent, 
current and extensive? 


3. Clarity and thoroughness — Each 
of the foregoing areas will also be 
judged on the basis of the clarity with 
which it is discussed in the proposal, 
and the extent to which it has been 
thoroughly considered by the appli- 
cant. 

The competition is open to all ac- 
ademic personnel working in the sev- 
eral disciplines that relate to the so- 
cial, cultural, political and economic 
aspects of broadcasting. Graduate stu- 
dents and senior undergrads are par- 
ticularly invited to submit proposals. 


Individual awards of up to $1,000 
are to be used to defray out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred in the execution of 
the proposed research, e.g. field work, 
tabulation, analysis, clerical help, 
printing etc. 

Remember, filing deadline is De- 
cember 1, 1968! For application forms, 
write to: Mr. Howard Mandel, direc- 
tor of research, National Association 
of Broadcasters, 485 Madison Ave., 
Suite 1910, New York, New York 
10022. 


Don’t 
Miss S eo & 


PONVO SI 


March 21-23 
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Year-Round = 
Lavalier 


Around most TV stations, E-V lavaliers are taken pretty 

% much for granted. Just hang one around your neck, or clip 
it onto lapel or pocket—and start talking. 

Nothing could make us happier. Because we take great pains 
to insure the absolute reliability of these tiny microphones. And 
frankly, no other type of microphone poses a bigger design problem. 
The lavalier gets dropped, stepped on, swung by its cord, smashed 
and banged—not once, but often during its life. Most of the abuse 
is accidental—but inevitable. 

So we developed a “‘nesting” principle of construction that is 
based on tolerances so tight that the internal element acts as a 
solid mass, reducing damage due to shock. And we use nothing 
but Acoustalloy® diaphragms... almost indestructible despite heat, 
humidity, dirt, or high intensity noise or shock. 

We’ve also spent years developing cable specifications—and 
methods for attaching it. We’ve taken into account all the tugs 
and twists that are the fate of any lavalier cable. That’s why our 
strain relief is so effective. And knowing that no cable can last 
forever, we’ve made replacement easy and fast. 

Of course reliability by itself is not enough. So our field testing 
of E-V lavaliers is also devoted to sound quality. We must satisfy 
major network and independent stations on every score. AS a 
result, E-V lavaliers can be mixed in the same program with 
stand microphones with no change in voice quality. 

In the process of developing the lavalier, we’ve also made it 
smaller. Our original model was 7” long and 1” in diameter. Today’s 
Model 649B is just 2-1/4” long, 3/4” in diameter, and weighs a 
mere 31 grams! 


Model 649B 
$110.00 


Model 647A 
$86.50 Model 624 
$47.00 


Normal trade discounts apply to list prices shown. 


Of course TV studios aren’t the only places you'll find E-V 
lavaliers. They’re used in classrooms, lecture halls, conferences, 
stages and business meetings. And they offer the same year-round 
reliability with no compromise of sound quality. 

Every E-V professional lavalier is protected by our unique 
2-year unconditional warranty against failure of any kind, plus 
the lifetime guarantee of workmanship and materials that is an 
integral part of every E-V microphone. Full details are waiting at 
your nearby Electro-Voice microphone headquarters. Or write us 
about your special needs. We’re ready to solve the toughest sound 
problems—off the shelf—all year ’round! 


high fidelity systems and speakers « tuners, amplifiers, receivers 
e public address loudspeakers ¢ microphones « phono needles 
and cartridges ¢ organs ° space and defense electronics 


@ ) 
WOICE 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GULTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 1181CR 


641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


WERU 


95.5 FM-STEREO 


Rising high above historic College 
Hill in Providence, Rhode Island, the 
J. Walter Wilson Biology Laboratory 
stands in the center of Brown Univer- 
sity. From an antenna tower atop this 
edifice, the Brown University radio 
station, WBRU, the 20,000 watt stereo- 
phonic voice of the American FM Ra- 
dio Network in Providence, beams in- 
formation and entertainment to the 
Southern New England area. 

In 1934, an ambitious group of 
Brown men began experimenting with 
radio broadcasting from a campus 
dormitory. 


Three Decades of Service 

In 1937 WBRU was officially ac- 
knowledged as an extracurricular ac- 
tivity, making it the oldest continuous- 
ly operating collegiate radio station in 
the country. The original setup in- 
volved telephone lines to each dormi- 
tory—in reality, little more than a 
massive intercom. 

Modern sophistication has _intro- 
duced a carrier current system, which 
is presently being redesigned to in- 
clude new university buildings, cover- 
ing the quadrangles of the university, 
the new graduate center and the dormi- 
tories of Pembroke College. 

But something more was needed: 
The station began to look into the 
possibility of obtaining an FM license 
for the Providence area in the late 
’00’s; and with the demise of WPFM 
and its subsequent purchase by the 
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Brown station, WBRU-FM was born. 
The first stereo signal was transmitted 
from the new station on February 21, 
1966. 


Corporate Owned—Student Operated 

The studios and offices of the Brown 
Broadcasting Service, Incorporated are 
located on the third floor, west wing 
of Faunce House. The station is op- 
erated entirely by 100 Brown and 
Pembroke students. Authority is on 
two levels: at the top, the Corporation, 
which legally owns this licensed Rhode 
Island corporation, serves as advisor 
and legal counsel to the station. Sta- 
tion policy, management and format 
are controlled by the students them- 
selves, in the form of a six-man Execu- 
tive Board. These student officers are 
elected yearly by the station member- 
ship. 

Music For ''The FM Generation" 

Under the leadership of Program 
Director, Donald S. Berns, WBRU- 
FM broadcasts nineteen hours a day, 
from seven in the morning until 2 a.m. 
A format of Music for the FM Genera- 
tion draws on the largest record library 
in Southern New England to provide 
progressive listening entertainment. 

In the evening, “New Dimensions”, a 
progressive rock showcase, and ‘“Desti- 
nation Jazz,” comment on today’s best 
music from 7-9:30 and 10:30-2:00 re- 
spectively, while Joanne Oster of ‘“Jo’s 
World” takes poetic license with the 


STATION 


format from 9:30-10:30. “Reminiscing” 
and “Folk Tradition” on weekends 
round out the musical fare. 

The Sports Department broadcasts 
exclusive coverage of Brown Univer- 
sity football, soccer and hockey. Jim 
Schantz, Don Berns, Jack Liebmann 
and their staff provide play-by-play 
live from home and away games, and 
often bring in the school’s outstanding 
sports figures, such as All-American 
soccer star Vic deJong to liven the 
action. 

UPI, AFM News Services 

The News Department of WBRU 
informs Southern New England with 
eight minutes of local and national 
news per hour, through the services 
of United Press International and the 
American FM Radio Network as well 
as its own staff of reporters. Andrew 
S. Fisher, the Coordinating Director 
of the News, Sports, and Public Af- 
fairs Departments, whose news experi- 
ence includes work for UPI and WICE 
news in Providence, directs a staff of 
37 to bring comprehensive coverage of 
the day’s events, with an hour of news 
and public affairs from 6 to 7 nightly, 
supplementing the hourly reports. 


Election Coverage Planned 
In 1966, using UPI, the Ivy Net- 
work and a crew of 100 volunteers, 
WBRU outcovered every professional 
operation in the state in reporting 
the congressional elections. This year, 
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OF THE MONTH 


WBRU Program Director Don Berns initiates an unidentified Brown University freshman in the 
mysteries of cuing records in one of the station’s regular programming lessons. 


with the added facilities of ABC News, 
WBRU plans to broadcast the most 
complete coverage of Election ’68 in 
Southern New England. 


Administration of the station’s op- 
erations and finance is handled by 
General Manager Harlan A. Hurwitz 
and Business Manager James D. 
Schantz. WBRU is a commercial op- 
eration, competitive with professional 
stations in Providence; and, if that 
reminds you (as it occasionally does 
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us) of the Goliath incident, we recall 
to you that David did not have a 
20,000 watt stereophonic sling shot! 
The sales force includes every member 
of the station, and a fifteen per cent 
commission is paid for every cash sale. 


Public Relations Director Germaine 
Z. Cummings heads an enthusiastic 
PR staff to publicize WBRU’s pres- 
ence and format in Rhode Island. The 
station maintains an extensive bill- 
board campaign throughout the South- 


ern New England area for this purpose. 

The Technical Department is di- 
rected by Chief Engineer Lawrence C. 
Maier, to whose lot it falls to maintain 
WBRU-AM and -FM on the air— 
legally—and to con some. unsuspect- 
ing freshman into obtaining a First 
Class Radiotelephone license from the 
FCC so that he can take over when 
(if?) the Chief graduates. The Tech 
Department stands the dubious dis- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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WBRU * [,,JRADIC 
055 FW STEREO ” A_LANEW 


News Director Ralph Begleiter and News Departments coordinator 
Andrew S. Fisher interview a Rhode Island state representative as she 
prepares to enter a legislative session. The WBRU news-cruiser aids a 
37-member staff cover developments quickly on a state-wide basis. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tinction of being the largest drain on 
station finances; but it manages (in- 
credibly enough) to keep the station 
on the air 99% of the time. 


Where But Up? 


During the past years of growth and 
expansion, WBRU has often felt it- 
self cramped for space on the third 
floor. Recently, while installing cables, 
we discovered that there is a fourth 


flooree. eeu WBRU looks confidently 
to the future. We have no place to go 
but up. 


GENERAL MANAGER ____ Harlan A. Hurwitz 


SALES MANAGER .____... Roger W. Norton 
BUSINESS MANAGER ___ James D. Schantz 
CHIEF ENGINEER ....____ Lawrence Maier 
NEWS DIRECTOR _.. _........ Andrew Fisher 
. : WBRU J. Director R Norton — taff announcers 
PUBLIC RELATIONS _.. Germaine Cummings whose ORIOLE: ae Baie pele ee Rg one of the 


local Providence radio stations. 
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You only get out of a thing 


what you put into it. 


Our new Criterion series tape cartridge system is the 
certain, for-sure way to get the best sound into your 
cartridges, then get it out of them at air time. Here’s why: 


# Improved tape drive — exclusive 450-rpm 4-pound 
Hysteresis synchronous positive-speed motor. ® Speed 
accuracy of 0.2% — direct Capstan drive comparable to 
finest reel-to-reel machines. = No tape skewing — exclusive 
triple tape guide assembly with precision-machined cast 
aluminum head mounting. ® Positive alignment of tape 
cartridges and other components — heavy duty machined 
cast aluminum base. ® Low signal to noise ratios — space-age 
alloy motor shielding. = Superb fidelity — solid-state 
plug-in electronics and fully regulated power supply. 


We'll be happy to send you all the technical details on this 
newest and finest tape cartridge system. Just jot down your 
name, station and address on this ad and mail it to us. 


Basic Criterion series solid-state playback 

unit and recording amplifier. Available in 
slide-out rack panel mounting or trimline desk 
console. Mono or stereo. 1-, 2-, or 3-tone. 


AUTOMATIC TAPE CONTROL DIVISION 


1107 East Croxton Avenue 
Bloomington, Illinois 61702, U.S.A. 


GATES 


Gates Radio Company, 
Quincy, Illinois 


CORPORATION 
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BROADCASTERS 


A Broadcast Research Primer. Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
(Research Dept., 485 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022) paper-bound, 
$.75, 62 p. This booklet is intended 
to provide station management with a 
basic manual on research. It discusses 
in relatively simple language how re- 
search can help in formulating policy; 
the types of research for which outside 
professional help is required and those 
which can be undertaken by the kroad- 
caster himself, and it provides step-by- 
step information on how to conduct 
simple surveys. 


Standard Definitions of Broadcast 
Research Terms. National Association 
of Broadcasters (Research Dept., 485 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022) 
paper-bound, $.75, 56 p. This booklet 
was developed by NAB for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and codifying the 
terminology currently used in the field 
of broadcasting audience measurement. 
These definitions have been officially 
adopted by the Broadcast Rating 
Council. 


Radio News Handbook. Tab Books, 
edited by Jack Macdonald, hard- 
bound, $7.95, 284 p. This is a hand- 
book for both aspiring and experienced 
broadcast journalist. Written by a 
seasoned broadcast newsman, it serves 
not only as a day-to-day guide, but 
also as a source of vital information for 
those practicing newsmen who are 
endeavoring to improve their profes- 
sional status. For the beginning news- 
man, there is a solid grounding in 
details on the workings of radio news- 
recom activities. Students will probably 
find the book of great value as a 
source of information covering the 
practical phases of broadcast journal- 
ism. Broadcast announcers, salesmen, 
and even managers will find this guide 
helpful in understanding and working 
with their news departments. 


Business and Professional Speech 
Communication. Holt Rinehart and 
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Winston, Inc., by H. P. Zelko and F. 
E. Dance, hard-bound, 244 p. Written 
to serve as a text for college-level busi- 
ness and professional communications 
courses, this book is interesting and 
practical enough to be of value to 
anyone seeking to improve his speak- 
ing skills. All oral communicative sit- 
uations in business and, especially, 
the professions are covered: speech- 
making; interpersonal relations; inter- 
viewing; counseling; conferences; sell- 
ing and persuading; speaking from 
manuscript; speaking for radio, tele- 
vision and telephone, and various sit- 
uational speeches. 


Interpreting FCC Broadcast Rules & 
Regulations: Tab Books, edited by 
Verne M. Ray, comb-bound $7.95. 
60 p. This reference-guidebook covers 
legal requirements, the whys and 
wherefores behind todays FCC policies 
and regulations, complete with pre- 
cedent-setting court rulings and their 
effects on present-day radio and TV 
broadcast operations. The book covers 
such important facets as Program Log 
Requirements, The Fairness Doctrine, 
Fraudulent Billing, Advertising, Ec- 
onomic Injury, Libel and Slander, and 
other important areas of the FCC. 


Radio Sales Promotions: Tab Books, 
by Jack Dary, comb-bound, $10.00. 
Three hundred merchandise-moving 
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To: Circulation Manager 


Host With 
The Most 


A dream come true! This is the only 
way to describe the Washington Hil- 
ton, site of Convo30, next Spring’s IBS 
Convention. 

The hotel, a product of Hilton gen- 
ius of design and service, is one of the 
newest of the chain. Located in the 
northwest segment of the capitol. The 
“WH” has just celebrated its third 
birthday. 

The 14 floor hotel, boasting 1500 
rooms, offers Washington’s newest and 
finest meeting facilities. The entire 
three-day IBS Convention, for ex- 
ample, including workshops, a general 
caucus, sessions, dinner, a reception, 
exhibits and registration, takes place 
on one “convention level” of the hotel. 
All facilities are within steps of the 
other convention functions. 

Turning to the guest rooms, the ac- 
commodations are second to none, and 
the WH’s student rates are the lowest 
in the land. There’s a joke circulating 
that when officers of a well known mo- 
tel chain stay in Washington, they stay 
at the WH and take notes. 

The two curved corridors on each 
floor is an innovation in hotel design. 
Each room, large and luxiourous, fea- 
tures television, ice-maker, and refrig- 
erator. 


COLLEGE RADIO Magazine 


Wesleyan Station 


Middletown, Conn. 06457 


= I plan to change my address in the near future. (please en- 
ter your new address below and attach the mailing portion of 
this issue to this form. Allow 5 weeks for change. ) 


________ Please enter a one-year CR subscription (2.50) for me. 


Payment Enclosed. 


Name 


______Please Bill Me. 


Address 


City 


. 
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Temple University student David Moskowitz at WTRI-—FM’s new control facilities. 


NEW ANNENBERG FACILITY 


Temple’s Dream Station 


The latest addition to Philadelphia’s 
constantly expanding Temple Univer- 
sity is a three-storied, red-brick Com- 
munications complex called Annen- 
berg Hall. This building houses the 
Journalism and Radio-Telivision-Film 
departments and the University’s radio 
station, WRTI-FM. 


“This is quite an improvement over 
our previous headquarters in the base- 
ment of a reconverted church,” said 
Jerry Klien, student station manager. 
“The new equipment is just beautiful.” 

The faculty adviser and manager 
of the station is Robert E. Kassi, an 
instructor in radio, television and film. 

“Tt is a dream,” he said. ‘These 
facilities are probably the best of any 
college station in the United States. 
In fact, we are better equiped than 
many commercial stations.” 
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By Sandra Hankin 


All of the brand-new equipment was 
bcught in a package from RCA. Dr. 
Gordon Gray, chairman of the Radio- 
Television-Film Department, explain- 
ed that RCA equipment was chosen 
because it is of high quality. 

“There are probably some individual 
pieces of equipment in which RCA is 
not the best in the field, but for a 
complete package such as we pur- 
chased, RCA is the best,” he said. 

The advantage of having the parts 
factory just across the Delaware River 
in Camden was an added incentive for 
this decision. This will alleviate any 
waiting period in case of equipment 
failure, 


The station is fully equipped for 
stereo broadcasting pending authoriza- 
tion from the FCC, and the erection 
of a new stereo transmitter within the 
next few years. 


Now the 790-watt transmitter is serv- 
ing the entire Philadelphia area, and 
as far as 35 miles away, making it 
accessible to most of the populous 
metropolitan community. 

WRTIT’s new home consists of three 
studios and two control rooms. The 
area is no larger than the old head- 
quarters but the new facilities are 
much more flexible in studio capabil- 
ities. 

One main control room overlooks the 
three broadcast studios, two of which 
are designed for interview and _ live- 
entertainment programs. An additional 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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by Ted Leitner 


“What we have here is a failure to 
communicate!”’ This phrase was used 
in a motion picture in 1966 and has 
become a familiar saying—particularly 
among college students. Looking at it 
from a serious side, it can be adapted 
to the management of a college radio 
station. 

As in any organization, communi- 
cation between the various depart- 
ments is a vital function and naturally 
grows in importance with an increase 
in the size of the business. In large 
markets, it basically becomes a nec- 
cessity to conform to economics of 
scale, but in the case of university 
radio stations, the size of the market 
in question can be secondary. 


A small university, in a small com- 
munity, but with a large number of 
students interested in radio, will have 
to develop a large station operation, 
personnel-wise, to accommodate the 
demand. Therefore, the manager finds 
himself in the position of having to 
work with and coordinate a large staff 
in what is not really a typical radio 
station environment. Secondly, and 
most importantly, he finds himself in 
the somewhat ambiguous position of 
having to use authority over people 
that are the same age, taking the same 
subjects and doing the same work in 
their chosen field. This conflict in role 
behavior tends to hamper effective 
management. 

It is always difficult, or at least awk- 
ward, to give orders to people in one’s 
own peer group. Some or all of these 
people may have been or may be, per- 
sonal friends and then suddenly they 
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“lhe Power Problem 


A Challenge For 
College Station Managers 


are below you in the chain of com- 
mand. 


It’s similar to the situation where 
an athlete on a team is named the new 
coach and finds himself in charge of 
his former teammates. 


In baseball, this particular situation 
occurred in the New York Yankee or- 
ganization when Yogi Berra was ele- 
vated from player to manager. After 
playing for many years with these men, 
he found it difficult to give them or- 
ders, levy fines or generally administer 
any semblance of discipline. To make 
the story short, it cost Berra his job, 
mainly because of the awkward posi- 
tion he was thrust into—where that 
fine line between friend and employee 
was not well defined. 


It is no different for the college 
radio station manager. As difficult as 
it may be, it is advantagous to disre- 
gard prior or existing friendships and 
manage from an impersonal though 
amicable standpoint. This is naturally 
easier said than done. No human being 
(and the college student is no excep- 
tion) cares to find himself disliked by 
anyone because of his actions while 
assuming a role of authority, and it 
is hard to turn down or reprimand a 
friend. At the same time, one must 
command the respect of the other in- 
dividuals at the station who do not 
consider themselves personal friends 
and who would lose that respect if 
they thought the manager favored one 
individual over another. 


The main job is to be an effective 
manager; the secondary task is to be 
well-liked. In the race between popu- 
larity and station efficiency, the later 
should take top priority. 

Take for example, a typical case in 
a university operation, where friendly 
and curious students continuously 
make the master control room a lounge 
area. It may be the “social” thing to 


do but certainly it is not the most 


. professional. It is indeed difficult for 


a disc jockey (especially a new stu- 
dent who is just beginning) to con- 
centrate and perform well with his 
friends hanging around the control 
room. If its a violation of the station’s 
rules, the “loungers” should be in- 
formed of their violations and asked 
to leave, regardless of their friendship 
with the “jock” or manager. The act 
may lower the social or friendship 
standing of the person in authority, 
but it makes for a more efficient oper- 
ation and a better sounding station. 
As was stated before, this should be 
the primary objective. 

As mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, the size of the college 
operation is paramount in importance 
when ‘considering communication. 
Once again, it is not the average radio 
station environment that is being dealt 
with, but one where large numbers of 
students are trying to learn and de- 
velop a career. Most importantly, these 
people ordinarily are not being paid 
but are merely receiving some type of 
credit or performing for experience 
only. This type of “employee” repre- 
sents a challenge to the manager try- 
ing to keep things running smoothly 
with a bare minimum of inter-depart- 
mental friction. When dealing with 
irregular student hours, it is hard to 
work out effective schedules and work 
closely with the individual. 


It is not uncommon to issue a memo 
to a department head and see it go 
unread for several days simply be- 
cause that person has been tied up 
with other university activities and 
has been unable to give undivided at- 
tention to the station. An effective 
manager must overcome problems like 
these by assuming a greater part of the 
work load when neccessary. If the pro- 
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COPYRIGHT 


HATS 
MEAT? 


The revision of the Copyright Law which 
is now under consideration in the United 
States Congress is vitally important to all 
radio and television broadcasters. The 
amendment proposed by Senator Harrison 
Williams of New Jersey is a crucial change 
which should be defeated. The amendment 
would require that broadcasters pay a copy- 
right fee to recording companies, musicians, 
singers, arrangers, actors and narrators. 

In order to acquaint broadcasters with 
the industry case, reprinted below is an 
article from THE VIEWER by Douglas 
Anello, General Counsel of NAB, opposing 
the amendment. 


by Douglas A. Anello 


For the past two years the Congress 
has had under consideration a com- 
plete revision of the Copyright Laws 
of the United States. While all aspects 
of copyright are not of interest to 
broadcasters, nevertheless, because of 
their heavy use of copyrighted ma- 
terial, the stake of broadcasters in the 
proposed legislation is substantial. Of 
prime importance are proposals relat- 
ing to community antenna television 
operations and the attempt to secure 
performance rights for record manu- 
facturers and performers with respect 
to sound recordings. This article will 
concern itself with this latter problem. 


Under the existing copyright law, 
records are not given copyright pro- 
tection. Many record manufacturers 
believe that this has contributed to the 
growth of a practice commonly known 
as “dubbing”; that is, the duplication 
of the sounds fixed in a recording and 
then the distribution of the dubbed 
copy to the public. This practice is to 
be distinguished from the counterfeit 
ing problem, which has been resolved. 
A law enacted in 1962, which was 
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The Spotlight Is on 


Superior Tape Cartridge Recording 
and Playback Equipment 


Model 500 C 


COMPACT 500 C SERIES—Completely solid state, handsome 500 C equipment features 
functional styling and ease of operation, modular design, choice of 1, 2, or 3 automatic elec- 
tronic cueing tones, automatic record pre-set, separate record and play heads, A-B monitoring, 
biased cue recording, triple zener controlled power supply, transformer output... adding 
up to pushbutton broadcasting at its finest. Specs and performance equal or exceed NAB 
standards. Record-play and playback-only models are available. 

RACK-MOUNTED 500 C MODELS—The 500 CR rack models offer the same Model C 
design and performance features and are equipped with chassis slides ready to mount in your 
rack. Each unit slides out for easy head and capstan cleaning and other routine maintenance. 

All 500 C models carry iron-clad full-year guarantees. 

ECONOMICAL 400 A SERIES—Now even the smallest stations can enjoy Spotmaster 
dependability with the low-cost, all solid state 400 A series, available in compact record-play 


and playback-only models. Performance and specifications are second only to the 500 C series. 
For complete details about these and other Spotmaster cartridge units (stereo, delayed- 


programming and multiple-cartridge models, too), write, wire or call 
today. Remember, Broadcast Electronics is the No. 1 designer / producer 
of broadcast quality cartridge tape equipment... worldwide! 5 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


8810 Brookville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910; Area Code 301, 588-4983 


supported by the NAB, made the will- 
ful receipt or transportation in inter- 
state commerce of any counterfeit rec- 
crd a criminal offense. 

The “dubbing” problem differs from 
counterfeiting in that there is no 
‘“nalming off,”’ as it were, of a product 
as the original. Rather, the practice 
that is sought to be controlled is the 
unjust enrichment of one individual 
through the copying and sale of an 
article made by another. While we 
would agree that control of the “dub- 


bing” problem is necessary, the rem- 
edy should be directed to the sale of 
the copy, not to mere use. Copyright 
protection is not the answer, nor is 
it necessary. 

The Constitution, in Article I, 
clause 8, provides that Congress shall 
have the power ‘“‘to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts by se- 
curing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writing and _ discoveries.” 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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monument 


There are more than 350 radio sta- 
tions in the Intercollegiate Broadcast- 
ing System. They are, without a doubt, 
as diversified as any 350 things which 
are spread over the United States, 
Puerto Rico, Canada and Australia 
can be. They are AM, FM and carrier- 
current. They have deliverable aud- 
iences that range from a few hundred 
to many thousands. They are con- 
temporary, middle-of-the-road, classi- 
cal, educational or practically any 
combination of these. They have staffs 
of from 5 to 200. They are on the air 
from five hours a week to full-time. 
But there is one thing all campus sta- 
tions have in common: a need for good 
communications and cooperation with 
the industries that relate to their pri- 
mary business—broadcasting. One of 
these is the record industry. 


Relations between record companies 
and college radio stations in the last 
30 years undobutedly would fill a vol- 
ume with a tempest not unlike that of 
War and Peace. Yes, it is true that 
communication and cooperation be- 
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tween record companies and campus 
stations have not been a proverbial 
“massage” for either party. In fact, 
things still aren’t too good, especially 
for the smaller and (in the terms of 
the record men) “less desirable” sta- 
tions. As in all things, new inroads 
must be made to help all radio stations 
and record companies communicate 
meaningfully. 

Such is easier said than done... . 
but suggestions are in order for both 
parties. 

Are You Alive? 

It is important for campus stations 
who want to get and keep good ser- 
vice to remember that they have to let 
the record companies know that they 
are alive and broadcasting. 

Many stations receive, catalog and 
play new releases without giving any 
feedback to the companies that are 
supplying the product. This all-im- 
portant feedback can be provided via 
a music survey, play-list or critique 
sheet published and sent out on a reg- 
ular basis to all promo directors. As 


a simple matter of courtesy, the sta- 
tion should write a thank you letter 
each year to all record suppliers ex- 
pressing appreciation for their services. 


Another move that can help to cre- 
ate or preserve good relations with 
record companies is the establishment 
of a system for immediate cataloging 
of mew arrivals—and maintaining 
tight security on the station’s record 
library. Promotion directors have been 
known to go stark raving mad when a 
station that had been on the mailing 
list for ten years suddenly called or 
wrote asking for service or re-shipment 
of records released months prior be- 
cause staffers were busy building their 
own rather than the station’s collect- 
ion. 

On the other hand, record compan- 
ies are not taking full advantage of 
the possibilities inherent in college 
radio. 

Stations in New York City and Los 
Angeles have more records than they 
could air in a month long marathon— 
while Podunk U has trouble scraping 
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together enough sides for a respectable 
top forty. The companies seem to be 
operating on the assumption that no- 
body listens to Podunk U... . so why 
bother? Such a theory might have 
been valid in the past, but to coin an 
old expression—‘“times have changed.” 


The Changing Campus 
One of the most interesting aspects 
of the country’s skyrocketing college 
enrollment is that the more numerous 
small colleges account for just as much 
enrollment as do large universities. 


It is our observation that small col- 
lege stations, if given more attention, 
might get records on the air quicker— 
and provide a more eager source for 
the feedback of listener response— 
than their well-fed large university 
counterparts. 

This article is in no way intended 
to place the burden of bad inter-indus- 
try relations on either the record com- 
panies or college radio. Further, we’re 
pleased to say that its purpose is more 
than that of just deliberating in the 
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customary inconclusive manner over 
one of our industry’s more perplexing 
problems. 

A New Service 

Yes, IBS has taken the problem to 
task—with the formation of a new ser- 
vice—to be known as the Record 
Company Relations Division 
(RCRD), the goal of which is to im- 
prove inter-industry relations. 

In the next few weeks, stations will 
receive a handbook supplement which 
will replace the existing 33.30 section 
in the Master Handbook. 

It will include the address, tele- 
phone number and name of promotion 
directors of all the major record labels. 

A complete list of IBS stations, 
compiled from a special RCRD music 
format questionnaire will be sent to 
the record companies. 


CR To Help 
Also, arrangements are being made 
for a format for an all-IBS music 
chart and reviews section to start in 
the February issue of COLLEGE RA- 
DIO. 
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This new service is certainly no 
panacea for the problem. But IBS and 
its member stations will finally be at- 
tempting to give the record industry 
the cooperation and feedback it needs. 
In addition, the RCRD, headed by “68 
IBS Convention Chairman Pat West, 
will be available on a when-needed 
basis to both companies and stations 
to answer questions and provide as- 
sistance on special projects. 


Not too many years ago the college 
broadcaster could count on one or two 
suppliers for his records. Last year he 
was greeted by more than 30 record 
company exhibitors at his national 
convention. 


There has been progress—but much 
is to be made. 


Stations are requested to send their 
music surveys, play lists or critique 
sheets—and any questions or suggest- 
ions—to: RCRD, 318 S. Winfield 
Ave., Kankakee, Illinois 60901, or call 
person-to-person for Pat West at (815) 
932-2211. 
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TECHSTIF 


Composite Signaling 


The use of a “simplex” connection 
for remote control of carrier-current 
transmitters is well known. There is a 
variation of the simplex arrangement 
called ‘“‘composite” which gives two 
DC ground-return circuits plus an 
audio channel from one pair of wires, 
a system which has been in use by 
telephone companies for many years. 
It involves using each wire separately 
for the control lines. (See fig. 1) 


This scheme has been used in a 
carrier-current system to give on/off 
control of transmitter on one circuit 
and an output monitor on the other. 
The on/off control is the usual relay 
circuit. The monitor involves taking 
a sample of the transmitter RF output, 
rectifying it, and sending it back to 
the studio to hold a relay in. (See fig. 
2) If the output fails the relay releases 
and gives an alarm. This circuit was 
used on a 1-mile leased loop. 


OCI 


AUDIO 


The transformers can be telephone- 
style repeat coils (the Western Elec- 
tric 111C, 94H, or 120C, for example) 
cr mulitwinding line transformers like 
the UTC A-20. The repeat coils are 
insensitive to DC current in their 
windings, but if more than about 20 
mA will be used through an A-20 the 
DC polarities should be as shown: 
either both positive or both negative 
to prevent DC flux in the transformer. 

The remote monitor gives assurance 
that the transmitter is really on the 
air. It is self-testing in that the alarm 
lamp is on until the transmitter warms. 
up and produces output. The com- 
posite principle may be adapted to 
numerous other signaling functions. If 
one really needs a lot of channels, the 
“phantom” arrangement shown in the 
IBS Master Handbook can be com- 
posited to yield four DC circuits and 
three audio channels over two pairs 
of wire! 


OC | 
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FCC ACTIONS 


FINAL ACTIONS— 
EXISTING STATIONS 


KCLC (FM) St. Charles, Mo.— 
Granted CP to replace expired per- 
mit. Action Sept. 20. Educational. 


WHUS (FM) Stous, Conn.—Grant- 
ed modifications of CP to change an- 
tenna-transmitter location to 0.25 
mile NW off N. Eagleville Rd. op- 
posite university campus. Also, change 
antenna height to 360 ft. remote con- 
trol permitted. Action Sept. 25. Ed- 
ucational. 


KSJN-FM New Brighton, Minn.— 
Granted CP to install new type trans- 
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mitter. Antenna height 340 ft. ERP 
16.5 KW. Install new circular polariz- 
ed antenna. Action Sept. 25. Educa- 
tional. 


KDIC (FM) Grinnell, Iowa— 
Granted license covering new station; 
specify type transmitter. Action Sept. 
12. Educational. 


WSLN (FM) Delaware, Ohio— 
Granted license covering changes. Ac- 
tion Sept. 23. Educational. 


CALL LETTERS 


California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Granted 
KCPR (FM). Educational. 


Temple’s Dream Station 


(Continued from Page 11) 


studio is used for all disc-jocky, music 
shows. 

Adjoining the main control room is 
a production facility which can be 
used for dubbing tapes and making 
cartridges. 

“And we even have a baby grand 
piano and an organ here for use dur- 
ing live drama and musical shows,” 
station manager Kassi said. 

“We have run into a few problems 
with cur new equipment because so 
many people are used to the old ways, 
but we are adjusting,” he added. “The 
quality here is 1,000 per cent better.” 


The new facilities bring newer, more 
modern programming concepts as well. 
WRTI-FM this year features all kinds 
of music, chosen from a record library 
cf almost 10,000 records, including 
rock-and-roll and psychedelic, which 
were formerly taboo. There is a new 
accent on discussion programs, cover- 
ing topical, contemporary issues. An 
Afro-American Workshop and an Ur- 
ban Affairs Seminar both feature panel 
discussions with students, faculty 
members and community representa- 
tives. 

There is a daily women’s program, 
with a different hostess each afternoon, 
and a half-hour news program each 
evening. 

“There are more students interested 
in working here this year than ever 
before,” Kassi explained. 

And with such modern, high-quality 
equipment, it’s no wonder. 


“She Power Problem 


(Continued from Page 12) 


duction director is tied up, then it’s the 
manager’s responsibility to see to it 
that the commercial is cut on time. 
This may not be the case in large 
“normal” radio operations but once 
again the university is not the every- 
day model. It would be unlikely for 
the manager of WABC to assume the 
work of a disc jockey in an emergency 
but this is not infrequent at a univer- 
sity. The very nature of the situation 
demands that there be an overlapping 
of some functions regardless of the 
original hierarchial plan. The more 
people and production involved in the 
operation, the more it would seem nec- 
essary to use a large scale system; such 
is the basic tenent of economics of 
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We find it extremely difficult to deter- 
mine what is intellectually created by 
a record manufacturer in providing 
technical know-how to the recording 
of the creative work of a composer. 
Be that is it may, should the Con- 
gress believe that sound recordings 
should be brought under the umbrella 
of the federal copyright law, we see 
no justification for extending perform- 
ance rights to either the manufacturer 
or the performer as has been proposed 
by Senator Williams of New Jersey. 


As all segments of the industry are 
aware, it is customary for record man- 
ufacturers to give records to stations 
free of charge in order that they may 
be given the widest possible exposure. 
“According to a Billboard survey, the 
average station had average weekly 
receipts of 70 free singles and nine 
free LP’s.” These records were dis- 
tributed on the time-tested theory that 
broadcast inures to the benefit of the 
record manufacturer, the performer, 
and the song writer. 

The important contribution that 
broadcasting has made to the growth 
of the record industry is graphically 
illustrated in a table compiled by the 
Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica. This indicates that during the pe- 
riod 1945 to 1965, a period which 
incidentally coincides with the time 
during which the greatest growth in 
the number of radio stations occurred, 
manufacturers’ retail sales of records 
arose from $99,000,000 in 1945 to some 
$630,000,000 in 1965. It has been fur- 
ther estimated that retail sales will 
reach $800,000,000 in 1967 and one 
billion dollars by 1970. 

In view of this astounding growth, 
it is hard to understand the statements 
made by certain representatives of the 
record industry that many stations 
consistently cause harm by overplay- 
ing records. Certainly the history of 
the record industry over the past 20 
years does not indicate that exposure 
to the public by broadcasting causes 
people not to purchase records. As a 
matter of fact, the reverse would ap- 
pear to be true. In any event, we are 
at a loss to understand how perform- 
ing rights to manufacturers or per- 
formers would aid this situation. The 
radio station would still continue to 
play those records which have the 
greatest appeal to its listening public. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
recorded music benefits radio, and 
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SEE ALL OF SPARTA’S NEW LOOK! 


Write or call for complete product brochure. 


PARTA 


ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF COMPUTER EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


5851 FLORIN-PERKINS ROAD 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA S5828 


(916) 383-5353 


IBS 
I968-69 


Highlight of the September 28 
Board of Director’s meeting in Phila- 
delphia was the election of IBS offic- 
ers for 1968-69. The new Chairman of 
the Board is Bill Malone, an ex-Har- 
vard man who is now practicing Com- 

Paperwork everywhere! These scenes at the September 28 BOD meeting indicate that everyone munications Law in Washington, D.C. 
came well-armed for the task of deciding new leadership. George F. Eustis, an engineer with 

Above [L-R) is Dick Haynes (CR editor), Bob Tarleton (new VP of operations and Convo 30. G. EF. was re-elected to the position of 
chairman), Jack Leibowitz (new member services manager), and Joe Stienberg (new sales manager). IBS President. Fritz Kass, just return- 
ing from a USN tour, will serve as the 
new Treasurer for IBS, and the new 
Secretary for 68-69 is Joseph S. Stein- 
berg. 

The election of officers took a good 
part of the morning, and before time 
could be taken to extend congratula- 
tions to the newly elected officers the 
menu was passed, lunch was ordered 
and a badly needed break was taken. 


After lunch, bayonets were fixed 
and a smoke-filled battle ensued. The 
election of a new staff and of 6 Vice- 
Presidents was the main order of bus- 
iness. The results were: 


Executive VP, George Abraham 

VP of Programming, Charles E. Quigley 
VP of Publications, Thomas McCloud 
VP of Operations, Robert S. Tarleton 
VP of West Coast, Mike Bloom 

VP of Regions, Richard Crompton. 


Other new IBS staff members in- 
cluded: George Eustis, Business Man- 
ager; Jack Liebowitz, Member Service 
Manager; Joe Stienberg, Sales Man- 
ager; and Bob Tarleton, Chairman for 


Looks like a campaign speech here by Tom McCloud (elected VP of publications) . . . his intent 5 
audience includes (L-R) George Eustis (re-elected IBS president), Fritz Kass (new treasurer), Jack the 1969 IBS Convention. 


Deskin (CR publisher ) and George Abraham (new executive VP). By the time elections finally ended 
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Names 
Board 


it was growing late and two important 
items still had to be discussed. 


First was the financial plight of IBS. 
It was resolved that the financial pinch 
that was gripping IBS could be elimin- 
ated or at least relieved by several 
steps. 


One would be to cut out all reim- 
bursements for travel this year (this 
goes for BOD members also). And 
second, to place an overall “embargo” 
on all long distance telephone calls. 


The only budget that wasn’t dras- 
tically cut was that of the regions. 


The final matter before the board 
concerned the Regions. Three points 
were adapted and/or strengthened at 
the Board meeting. (1) Canadian Reg- 
ion was authorized, (2) Overseas Reg- 
ion was authorized to comply with 
the By-Laws, that all stations be in a 
region, and (3) The Regions Commit- 
tee was assigned to consider regional 
boundaries in light of growth of the 
System, and is to report at the next 
Board of Directors meetings. 


Richard Crompton, the new Vice- 
President of Regions put out a notice 
to all Regions who have meetings 
planned. He asked all Directors to 
notify him about what they have plan- 
ned for the school year. Crompton will 
shortly be issuing notices on such 
matters as 1) handling of IBS funds 
for the regions 2) publicity for reg- 
ional meetings 3) planning of regional 
meetings. 
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Most of the afternoon was spent electing VP’s . . . discussing candidates and issues are (L-R) 
Richard Crompton (new VP of regions), Dave Borst, President Tom McCloud, new Board Chairman 
Bill Malone, and Charles Quigley (new VP of programming). The back of George Eustis head can be 
seen in the foreground, 


Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 
Board of Directors, Officers and National Staff 


George Abraham 3107 Westover Drive SE Work: (202) 767-2653 

(Executive VP) Washington, D.C. 20020 Home; (202) LU2-7210 
Richard H. Crompton 248 Swedesford Road 

(VP—Regions) Malvern, Pennsylvania 19855 « Home: (215) 644-4096 
Jack Deskin Dept. of Radio & TV, 

(College Radio Magazine) Communications Bldg. Work: (405) 377-3333 


Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 


George F. Eustus 504 Jane Drive Work: (315) 456-2152 
(Pres., Bus. Mgr.) Syracuse, N.Y. 138209 Home: (315) 488-2676 
William R. Malone 104 Fifth Street NE Work: (202) 737-5900 
(BOD Chairman) Washington, D.C. 20002 Home: (202) 546-0900 
Thomas B. McCloud, Jr. Intercollegiate Broad- School: (215) 867-0121 
(VP—Publications ) casting System Home: (215) 769-5568 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18015 
Charles E, Quigley Suite 5011, 1629 K Street Work: (202) 659-2781 
(VP—Programs) NW—Washington, D.C. 20006 Home: (301) 652-4687 
Robert S. Tarleton Fort Washington, L.I. 


(Convo Chairman, 
VP—Operations) 


Fritz Kass 326 Wellington Rd. Work: (215) 867-0121 
(Treasurer ) Delmer, N. Y.. 

Joe Steinberg 52 Brainerd Rd. 
(Secretary ) Allston, Mass. 02134 

Jack Liebowitz Intercollegiate Broadcasting 


(Dr. Member Services) System, Middleton, Conn. 06457 Home: (203) 346-0268 
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USING A TRANSFORMER 


Coil Equalization for Improved Cable Lines 


A common problem in broadcast 
engineering is getting good audio qual- 
ity through wire lines. It arises both 
in bringing remote programs into the 
studios and in feeding the program 
out to carrier-current transmitters. Cir- 
cuits for these uses are usually cable 
pairs rented from the telephone com- 
pany. But wire lines have high loss at 
high frequencies, and getting good 
highs usually requires placing an 
equalizer across the line at the receiv- 
ing end. With trial-and-error adjust- 
ments of the equalizer the response 


can be made fairly flat across the 
audio band. 


Transformer Flattens Response 

An easier way to flatten the line 
response is to use “coil equalization’, 
which improves matters without any 
adjustments. This involves use of a 
transformer (repeat coil) to trans- 
form the 600-ohm output impedance 
of the remote console or studio equip- 
ment down to 150 ohms to feed the 
line (see Figure 1). At the receiving 
end another transformer converts the 
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150-ohm line impedance back up to 
600 ohms to drive the equipment. 

This technique provides a low source 
impedance so that the capacitance of 
the cable line has less shunting effect 
at high frequencies than with a 600- 
ohm source. There is a cost, however, 
because the wire resistance causes a 
greater loss at all frequencies. (A var- 
iable equalizer would add even more 
attenuation.) Figure 2 shows the loss 
of a typical cable loop, 22,000 feet of 
22 gauge cable, when used with either 
600 or 150 ohms at each end. 

The equipment at the receiving end 
usually has enough reserve gain to 
make up for the extra loss. This is true 
of both studio consoles and carrier- 
current transmitters. With some ex- 
tra gain added, we can compare the 
two terminating methods on a “re- 
sponse” basis, referring the loss to its 
value at 100 Hz. Figure 3 shows the 
difference: coil equalization of our 
typical loop gives much flatter re- 
sponse. 

This technique is fairly common. 
Telephone companies may or may not 
supply the coils, depending on the 
class of line being used. In the case of 
a 5-, 8-, or 15-kHz line they may use 
the coils plus a conventional equalizer 
to flatten the response further. For an 
inexpensive “message grade” loop, the 
station can install its own. 


Resistor to Stimulate Center Tap 

In many cases extra transformers 
are necessary. Some remote consoles 
have an option of 600- or 150-ohm 
output. At the studio end, a 220-ohm 
resistor can be wired across the line 
with the 600-ohm console bridging it, 
provided there is enough extra gain. 
Many carrier-current transmitters have 
input transformers that can be strap- 
ped for 150 ohms. This eliminates the 
center tap that is useful for simplexed 
remote control, but Figure 4 shows 
how one can use resistors to simulate 
a center tap. 

Conventional equalization requires 
a series of frequency response measure- 
ments on the line and careful adjust- 
ments. Coil equalization gives much 
the same results without any adjust- 
ing. It can give a noticeable improve- 
ment in audio quality on both remote 
broadcasts and everyday carrier-cur- 
rent operation. 
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Technical Radio 
Broadcasting 


Equipment 
Marketing 
Positions 


Career opportunities for college 
graduates, either BSEE or Business 
major, interested in combining tech. 
interest 


nical radio broadcasting 


with equipment marketing. 


Positions are in headquarters 


sales office in dynamic Midwest 


community. 


In addition to familiarity with 


broadcasting equipment, applicant 
should have drive, initiative, and 


be sales and marketing minded, 


Wonderful long-range opportunity 


with this expanding growth-minded 


company. 
Please send resume to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
GATES RADIO COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


radio, by exposing this music to the 
public, benefits both the record manu- 
facturer and the performer. 


Much has been said of the profita- 
bility of radio stations and their ability 
to pay additional performance rights. 
For example, a table was introduced 
at recent Senate hearings indicating 
the profits made by radio stations dur- 
ing the period 1961-1965. The last line 
on that chart indicated an average 
profit of $41,956 for profit-making sta- 
tions. What the table failed to show, 
however, is that this represented the 
profit of some 500 stations in the larg- 
est markets; that of the 2,708 stations 
reporting profits in 1965, 2,261 report- 
ed a less than average profit, or 
$18,364, and more than 1,100 stations 
reported a loss. 

Now, we do not mean to imply that 
radio is not a good business. But the 
relative prosperity of particular broad- 
casting entities and for that matter, 
of particular recording entities, is pri- 
marily the result of business acumen. 
It is not because particular records are 
played. An advertiser buys a spot in 
a program unrelated to the particular 
musical numbers the program might 
contain. The format of the program 
represents the business judgment of 
the licensee. If it is good, the program 
sells; if it is not, he may find spare 
time on his hands. 

Nor is it correct to state that broad- 
casters do not pay for the music they 
play. Last year radioand TV paid some 
$45 million to music licensing organi- 
zations. Of this some $20 million was 
paid by radio. This is more than 25% 
of the radio industry pre-tax profits 
of $77 million. To add another $20 
million to this by the imposition of 
performing rights for sound record- 
ings, the very minimum I would anti- 
cipate that might be sought if addi- 
tional performance rights were grant- 
ed, would place the burden on those 
least able to afford it—the small sta- 
tions. 

Another factor overlooked by the 
manufacturers in their zeal to equate 
themselves with the authors and com- 
posers is the compulsory license prob- 
lem. Under the present and proposed 
copyright law, the recording rights of 
composers are subject to a compulsory 
license. Once an owner has licensed 
his work to be recorded, anyone else 
may record it for a statutory fee. This 
is designed to prevent a monopoly in 


the recording industry. It would ap- 
pear to us that copyright and perform- 
ance rights for record manufacturers 
would promote such a monopoly since 
the largest companies have exclusive 
contracts with the most popular artists. 
That the record industry is well aware 
of this problem is clear from the tran- 
script in the aforementioned Senate 
hearings where it was stated that since 
there was no compulsory license for 
performing rights, composers and pub- 
lishers had been free to do as they 
pleased with respect to those rights, 
The result was “they built up a mon- 
opoly” and it was necessary for the 
Department of Justice to bring crim- 
inal prosecution. What assurance do 
we have that the grant of performance 
rights to record manufacturers will not 
result in a similar abuse of power, 
making it necessary for the Depart- 
ment to step in once again? 
Turning now to the question of per- 
forming rights for performers. Pres- 
ently, a performer obtains two fees: 
(1) from the record manufacturer for 


(Continued on Next Page) 


SPOTMASTER 


Solid-State Portable 


REMOTE 
AMPLIFIER 


The RA-4CA is a lightweight, four-channel 
portable mixer amplifier specifically de- 
signed for remote broadcast or auxiliary 
studio use. It is completely self-contained 
and operates from either AC or batteries 
(switching automatically to battery opera- 
tion if AC power fails); runs as long as 
200 hours on low-cost “‘D” cells. It offers 
four microphone channels with master 
gain and P.A. feed, all controlled from the 
front panel. Lightweight construction (just 
11 pounds with batteries), a convenient 
carrying handle and a snap-on front cover 
mean the RA-4CA can be easily set up to 
operate anywhere. For further information, 
please write or call today: 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


_ 8810 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Area Code 301 e 588-4983 
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IRTS SEMINAR 


Life In the 


“Within the next 30 years, mass 
media as we know them will be gone. 
With the help of electronics and the 
computer, we will be in an age of mass- 
produced ‘one-of-a-kind’ objects and 
this certainly will include media,” 
said Erwin Ephron, Vice President, 
Director, Media Planning, Papert, 


(Continued from Previous Page) 


making the initial pressing, and (2) a 
stipulated sum for each record sold. 
This compensation is a result of bar- 
gaining between performer and record 
manufacturer and will be influenced, 
of course, by the reputation and popu- 
larity of the artist. To this dual com- 
pensation the performers would now 
add a third payment, compensation 
each time the record is played. 


Contrast this with what the com- 
poser now receives and can receive 
under the copyright law, present and 
proposed. Once he permits a record 
to be made of his work, he must offer 
similar privileges to other record man- 
ufacturers. This precludes his ability 
to bargain with any manufacturer for 
the initial recording. He must be con- 
tent with his performing rights and 
his royalty of 2c per copy. 


Performing artists benefit from the 
wide exposure given their records by 
broadcast stations. Not only does it 
stimulate the sale of their recordings, 
but it promotes their personality and 
permits them to augment their demand 
by the public for personal appear- 
ances, endorsements, and other remun- 
erations. 


Finally, it has been stated that some 
other countries have performing rights 
for sound recordings and hence why 
not the United States. I do not think 
it necessary to point out that most 
broadcasting in other parts of the 
world is government-owned. In Amer- 
ica under a system of free enterprise, 
we have built up the finest system of 
broadcasting in the world. By giving 
the widest possible dissemination to 
music of all kinds to people of all 
classes, we have contributed substan- 
tially to the culture of the entire na- 
tion. 
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Year 2000 


Koenig, Lois, Inc., at the opening of 
the Fourth Annual International Ra- 
dio and Television Society Advanced 
Media Concepts Seminar last month. 
This series seminars will be held on 
consecutive Wednesdays at Grey Ad- 
vertising, 777 Third Avenue, 10th floor 
Screening Room. 


Addressing the audience of adver- 
tisers, agency, network, station repre- 
sentative and research executives in 
his opening talk, “Media After the 
Bomb,” Mr. Ephron took a look into 
the future to stimulate fresh and cre- 
ative thinking about the media con- 
cepts and problems dominating the 
industry today. 


Among his fact-based predictions for 
the year 2000, he included a possible 
population of 320 million in the United 
States; a $25,000 median income per 
family; a computerized society eschew- 
ing all production jobs; the production 
of “one-of-a-kind” products by mass- 
production techniques; the rebirth of 
craftsmanship; a renissance in arts and 
culture in forms previously unthought 
of; genetic control; artificial food from 
inorganic matter; life extension to 100- 
150 years; direct sensory stimulation; 
ESP with all its mind reading and 
mind control implications; and ulti- 
mately the possibility of time travel. 


“Far-fetched? Perhaps. But then so 
was mass-television, the pill, jet travel 
and atomic energy a brief three de- 
cades ago,” said Mr. Ephron. “And 
while we cannot predict the future 
with certainty, we can invent it by 
assigning priorities in the present.” 


Books for 


Broadcasters... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ideas! A compendium of creative sell- 
ing ideas designed exclusively for ra- 
dio stations. Here are sales tools that 
work, a vast supply of ready-to-use 
ideas for producing sales in 43 cate- 
gories, from air conditioners to wash- 
ing machines. The book is full of ideas 
that will add to the profits of any 
radio station. 


et’s Split 


and get better 
performance 


Signal radiation far in excess of 
the limits specified by Part 15 of the 
FCC Rules and Regulations may be 
developed by a transmitter with a 
power level of less than one watt. 
Similarly, a transmitter with rated 
output in the tens of watts may not 
provide adequate broadcasting 
strength. 


Proper usage of available signal 
strength rather than power output is 
really the key to good coverage. And 
the equipment used to divide and 
couple power into the distribution 
system then becomes of critical 
importance. 


LPB power splitters and coupling 
devices are designed to efficiently 
couple the RF output of a transmitter 
into the AC power distribution system 
for carrier current broadcasting. We 
have splitters and couplers for any use. 
LPB also provides free application 
assistance. For information contact: 


LOW POWER BROADCAST EQUIPMENT CO. 
248 Swedesford Road, Malvern, Penns. 19355 


KZSU crew attaches a 5-pair military field cable to a pull-rope on the Stanford University campus. 


KZSU Extends 


By Ludwell Sibley 


KZSU, the FM and carrier-current station at Stan- 
ford University, has the problem of originating remote 
broadcasts from widely separated points on a campus a 
mile wide. It must also feed the AM program to several 
carrier-current transmitters in residence halls on opposite 
sides of the campus. 


The original solution to the needs was to install wire 
lines in steam tunnels in the area of the central quad- 
rangle, and on university-owned poles elsewhere. From 
1947 to 1963 a skeleton network of lines grew: one audio 
pair to the most frequent locations of remotes, and a 
program line to the dormitory transmitters. 


This system, although usable, required a fair amount 
of maintenance due to storm damage and was not par- 
ticularly flexible. As the university grew, it began to 
replace parts of the steam tunnels with buried pipe and 
to substitute underground conduits for overhead lines. 
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It became clear that KZSU’s lines were, on one hand, 
being forced underground, and, on the other, were receiv- 
ing a chance for considerable improvement. 


Study of the existing and planned conduit routes 
showed that there were enough spare tubes available to 
handle KZSU’s needs without impairing growth of the 
telephone company. 


The university agreed to allow use of its ducts. At 
the same time, large quantities of 5-pair military field 
cable became available through the state educational 
surplus agency, and the station bought several thousand 
feet of it. Beginning in 1965, conversion to an under- 
ground system has proceeded steadily. 


The result is an extensive network. A twenty-five-pair 
cable runs from the studios to a centrally-located man- 
hole, from which five-pair branches extend to central 
areas of the campus. Locations which originate highly 
important programs to be recorded, such as the amphi- 
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 KZSU 


Author Ludwell Sibley disappears into - or maybe he’s emerging from - a manhole during the underground phase of the 


remote line network installation. 


Remote Line Net 


theater, music auditorium, and church, have direct circuits 
without bridged taps. 


Less critical remote sites, such as the student union 
and dormitories, operate with several locations in parallel 
on one wire pair. Two- and three-pair extensions go to 
outlying places like the boathouse, baseball diamond, and 
stadium. One pair is reserved for a campuswide telephone 
line for remote talkback and transmitter maintenance. 
Another carries the AM program plus a DC voltage for 
transmitter control. In residence areas, a coaxial RF 
transmission line runs with the audio circuits, feeding 
as many as four halls from one transmitter. 


The new lines are highly satisfactory technically 
because they are short and direct. Since they contain 
a minimum of bridged taps their frequency response is 
suitable for FM use without equalizers. This is particular- 
ly true because the remote consoles feed the line with a 
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low impedance of 150 ohms. Circuits rented from the 
telephone company are never as direct. 


During the construction, the station’s engineering 
department has acquired many of the tools of a regular 
cable installation crew: street barricades, cable dispensing 
reels, hard hats, and manhole opening tools. It was pos- 
sible to borrow a pump for clearing out flooded manholes 
and a 300-foot ‘fish’ for installing pull wires in empty 
conduits. For a few unusually long ducts up to 600 feet 
long, it was necessary to use a 1.5-hp vacuum cleaner as 
a blower to force a parachute-like device with a string 
through the pipe. 


The new system is largely complete: only one of the 
overhead runs remains to be replaced. The circuits were 
put into regular use as they went in, and have been a 
valuable asset in covering campuswide events. The entire 
program was planned and is being executed by student 
engineers at a very low cost. 
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CD rien 1. AS 


It's Studiomates in stereo for November—and fittingly so—because Michelle Tallchief (at 
console) and Connie Perry represent the distaff side of a new FM-stereo operation at KCSC, 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma. Michelle and Connie are sophomore broadcasting 
majors and air their own show, "Sounds of Central," from 1:30-3:30 across-the-board. Stereo's 


gotta be the greatest thing since blondes! 


“lhe Power Problem 


(Continued from Page 16) 


scale. But it’s imperative not to over- 
look the use of a flexible large-scale- 
small-scale system when assuming the 
managerial position. 


If what has been said here paints 
a picture of the college radio station 
as a solemn, impersonal workshop, it 
has not been meant to do so. The 
manager has the opportunity of ex- 
periencing the invaluable role of deal- 
ing with people. Because these people 
are former or current peers makes it 
a bit difficult, but does not mean that 
it’s an unrewarding experience. Rather, 
it’s one that is priceless and the man 
in charge should realize that this op- 
portunity is preparing him for the 
things that will occur in similar sit- 
uations in the years to come. 


If one tenth of the college station 
manager’s experiences better prepare 
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National News 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Chairman Bert Cowlan (Herman 
Land and Associates) are deep in 
plans for the IRTS 1969 College/ 
Faculty Conference. They have called 
a meeting of their Faculty Advisory 
Committee to discuss the basic pro- 
gram structure. 


Last year’s Conference attracted 
320 students and faculty members rep- 
resenting 96 colleges and universities 
in 36 states. Industry and scholastic 
leaders have grown to regard it as a 
valuable meeting ground between the 
campus and the business of broadcast 
advertising. The forthcoming 8th An- 
nual Conference will be held in April 
this season. 


him for his career or life in general, it’s 
a job with more than just a small 
amount of gratification. 


SPOTMASTER 


RS-25 


Tape 
Cartridge 


Kinks 


4 a yew 


ke 84S 


... from 
industry’s 
most comprehensive 
line of cartridge tape equipment. 
Enjoy finger-tip convenience 
with RM-100 wall-mount wood 
racks. Store 100 cartridges in 
minimum space (modular con- 
struction permits table-top 
mounting as well); $40.00 per 
rack. SPOTMASTER Lazy 
Susan revolving cartridge wire 
rack holds 200 cartridges. Price 
$145.50. Extra rack sections 
available at $12.90. 


Write or wire for complete details. 


| Speotaczer_ | 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8800 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Publisher’s Podium 


There is no doubt about it. Radio is 
the greatest promotional medium of 
them all. Skim across the dial and you 
can hear a contest or promotion on al- 
most any frequency. You’ll hear every- 
thing from audience promotion to sales 
promotion and merchandising. Pick up 
a copy of BIG IDEAS and read about 
WLS’s “‘Radios for Servicemen in Viet- 
nam”, WDAF’s “Radio Rebellion’, or 
WEEI’s “Beach Bottle Bonanza.” But 
it has been awhile since we’ve heard 
from a college radio station telling us 
of a successful promotion. We are 
planning to create a new section in 
CR so that you can share your pro- 
motion with others. With Halloween 
just past and Thanksgiving coming up, 
I know there are many good pro- 
motional ideas that many college sta- 
tions have “brainstormed” and carried 


through. Let us hear from you so we 
can start exchanging promotional ideas 
in the December issue of CR. 

* * % 


Last month, I took a group of Radio 
and Television majors to a Career Day 
sponsored by the Oklahoma City Ad- 
vertising Club and to my surprise, we 
were the only Broadcasting Education 
group there. I began wondering if this 
lack of participation was typical across 
the country, and if so, are broadcasting 
students really being clued-in as to 
where the revenue for radio comes 
from. I am sure that college radio sta- 
tions operating commercially know . . . 
but then, do they? 


% %* % 


Dick Haynes, Editor of CR, tells 
me that present plans call for dropping 


the “Studiomate” of the month. What 
is your reaction to this? He has noth- 
ing against girls in broadcasting, but 
contributions are not coming in for 
this feature. So girls, I guess it is up 
to you. Let Dick know your feelings 
on this. 
ae * * 


Elsewhere in this edition of CR, 
there is a story on the new officers of 
IBS elected at the Board of Directors 
meeting in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 28. I believe IBS has one of the 
strongest leaderships that it has ever 
had. You can look forward to stronger 
regions including the new international 
region. The centralization of Member 
Services will help strengthen that de- 
partment as will the centralization of 
CR. 


Jack Deskin 


Sales Column 


“| Saw A Picture of It In the Paper” 


This month’s article is taken from 
MANAGING TODAY’S RADIO 
STATION by Jay Hoffer, of KRAK 
Radio in Sacramento, California. The 
book, published by Tab Books, con- 
tains a very informative and interest- 
ing chapter on broadcast sales. Al- 
though much of the book is devoted 
to the regular commercial station, 
much of it also applies to college 
radio, such as sales meetings, house 
accounts, rate cards, keeping tabs on 
the competition, reps, merchandising 
tie-ins, and a very interesting article 
on how to combat the newspaper 
“habit.” This habit is the topic of this 
column this month. 


How many times have you, as a 
radio time salesman, heard such state- 
ments as, “I read about it in the paper 
this morning,” or “I saw a picture of 
it in the paper.” Hoffer says that this 
is the result of years and years of 
preconditioning, the aura of the print- 
ed word and the ancient adage that 
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“one picture is worth a_ thousand 


words.” 


Even if an advertisement in a news- 
paper proves to be completely unpro- 
ductive, the advertiser can still hold a 
tearsheet of the page on which his ad 
appeared and thrill his vanity by peer- 
ing at the name of his store majes- 
tically resting in cold, hard print re- 
served for some nebulous place in 
posterity. Hoffer and this writer could 
not agree more. 


“Fortunately,” says Hoffer, “The 
task does get easier . . . the newer 
generation does not labor under this 
blind loyalty to the printed word. 
They have been raised with the elec- 
tronic media—first radio and then tele- 
vision. They responded a little more 
readily to the breaking of the rigid 
newspaper habit. They respect changes 
in shopping habits instigated by su- 
burban growth. They listen with com- 
prehension to the argument that radio 
can expand a merchant’s trading zone 


by reaching out—reaching everywhere, 
every hour of the day.” 

“Younger people are _ infiltrating 
Chambers of Commerce and Mer- 
chants Associations. They are express- 
ing their thoughts and refuse to idolize 
anything this unproductive. They can 
open doors and fight battles where 
radio was once dead before it could 
ever argue for itself. 


A number of them possess education 
and respond to a solid reason-why 
presentation for radio. They want to 
know why an advertising dollar is 
going into any media. They want to 
know its chances of succeeding and 
becoming productive,” reports Hoffer. 


The same is true of college radio 
advertising, whether local or national. 
Is it productive? It can be—but it’s up 
to you. Are you offering a productive 
product? You have one thing going for 
you—‘“‘Who listens to radio?—Only 
one hundred eighty million people— 
that’s who.” 
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INCREASING AND KEEPING YOUR STAFF 


I recently returned from the IBS Board of Directors 
Meeting. This recent meeting reminded me of the parallel 
of the IBS Board and many of our member stations. The 
Board and Staff of the System like those of many of our 
members are purely volunteer help; and like the station 
manager, I must keep the volunteers interested and en- 
thusiastic in what they are doing. 


This is a difficult task as IBS is growing so large that 
the time that must be devoted to the System just to fulfill 
the duties of one staff position is immense. Just several 
years ago it was common for one energetic Board member 
to hold several staff positions, now it is difficult to keep 
up with one. 


In light of the growth of the System and the tre- 
mendous burden being placed on dual position holders 
the Directors decided to spread the work load around and 
allow no doubling up of staff except in the most menial 
positions. As another incentive builder it was decided to 
require a minimum number of nominations for any staff 
position; this would encourage competition for a position 
and a change in the office holder would inject new life in 
that old staff position. 


As a result, when you receive the listing of the new 
IBS officers you will see that all staff positions except 
two have changed. This will add spark to IBS Services. 


The Station Manager has to keep his volunteer staff 
enthusiastic also. Besides finding a new and interesting 
position for the person that is disenchanted or bored with 
the old slot, he must instill a sense of achievement in the 
whole staff. He must also recruit new talent as the natural 
attrition of a scholastic environment keeps avearge mem- 
bership duration below three years. One precaution that 
must be taken is to prevent any staff from becoming over- 
ly engrossed in the station to the detriment of his studies 
(spreading the workload around helps). 


Achievement is different to different staff members. 
To the station it is increased listenership and greater ad- 
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vertising revenues (if the station is commercial). To the 
D.J. it is phone cails from the hill. The Business Manager 
likes the surplus dollars that allow the purchase of some 
new equipment. The record librarian enjoys the increase 
in complementary disks filling his shelves. The Salesman 
welcomes the new contracts and repeats. The Engineer 
wants a smooth clean sound and increased coverage. To 
the Personnel Manager happiness is a mail box full of 
applications. 


The following is a list of ideas that will help the sta- 
tion meet its goal while at the same time giving staff the 
wanted feeling: 


Thank you letters to the record distributors. 

Pictures on the promotional posters around campus. 

Accepting job placement advertising. 

Trade out with the local printer for program guides. 

A series of programs on the fraternities and sororities. 

Staff tutoring sessions by upper classmen. 

Playing taped portions of programs to local adver- 
tisers. 

Contests using duplicate or older records, etc., for 
prizes. 

Attending state surplus sales for electronic equipment 
and related bargains. 

Programming 24 hours with an FM tuner as a pro- 
gram source. 

Anything that gets the stations name in front of the 
listeners, including staff recruitment. 


In summary the Station Manager and I can benefit 
from swapping ideas on methods of keeping one’s volun- 
teer staff happy and efficient. Methods to keep the IBS 
Staff enthusiastic apply equally well to its members. 


George F. Eustis, Jr. 


President—IBS 
COLLEGE RADIO, November 1968 


CiA iP Ole Agk IDEA! 


1969 30th Annual National Convention 


OF THE 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


At The Washington Hilton, Washington, D.C. 
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Program Schedule 


Friday evening, March 21 2:30- 3:30 General Caucus 
8:00- 9:45 Registration BAGS O0mmSaccions 
8:30-10:30 Tours 3:45- 5:00 Workshops 
10:00-12:00 Reception A OO OOM EXbibite 

Saturday, March 22 4:30- 6:00 Tours 
8:00- 9:30 Registration 7:00- 9:00 Dinner 
8:15- 9:30 Coffee and Donuts 9:00-10:00 Regions 
8:30-10:15 ° Exhibits 10:00- Film or Show 
10:30-11:45 Sessions 
10:30-11:45 Workshops Sunday, March 23 
10:30- 2:00 Tours 10:30-11:45 Sessions 
(2-00-9705 = Lunch 10:30-11:45 Workshops 


12:00- 2:15 Exhibits |:00- 7:00 N.A.B. Exhibits 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


BROADCASTING POI. =e 
SYSTEM = we 


Unsurpassed in Quality... MODEL 700-RP 


; combination record-playback unit 
Unparalleled in Performance SEE cigoeaane 


Equalization: NAB Standard 


Frequency Response: 
+ 2db 50-12,000 cps @ 7.5 IPS 
+ 3db 40-15,000 cps @ 7.5 IPS 


Distortion: 2% or less 

Signal to Noise Ratio: 50 db or better 

Wow and Flutter: 0.2% or less @ 7.5 IPS 

Cue-Tones: Primary-1,000 cps (stop) 
Secondary-150 cps (optional) 

Motor: Hysteresis Synchronous 


Broadcaster net price $450. 


TAPE CAST EF 


| TAPE 4S re re 
: REEL HS: RF 


*TAPE CARTRIDGE MACHINE 


Box 662 — 12326 Wilkins Avenue, Rockville, Maryland 20851 — Area Code: 301 — 942-6666 


Model 700-RPS Model 700-RPD Model 700-P 


Solid state stereo Solid state combination Solid state playback unit 
combination record-playback unit ; 
record-playback unit for delayed programming Broadcaster net price $300. 


Broadcaster net price $700. Broacaster net price $500. 


